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Scripture by the sense of the church, then we may consistently call those orthodox who hold the doctrines which she deduces from Scripture, and those heterodox who do -not hold those doctrines. So that orthodoxy means soundness of doctrine, the doctrine being proved to be sound by reference to the consentient testimony of Scripture and the Church. Hence perhaps it is that as those low-churchmen who repadiate Socinian notions, are called by some, evangelicals; so high-chui'chmen, are designated as the orthodox. Both titles, if intended to be applied exclusively, are applied incorrectly.
PALL. A hood of white lambs* wool, worn like a doctor's hood on the shoulders, with four crosses woven into it. Both the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Archbishop of York, from the time of Austin and Pauli-nus, down to the reign of Henry VIII. (saving that eight of the province of York had it not, viz : those between Paulinus and Egbert,) received a pall from Rome, for which they paid an unreasonable sum. It was pretended to be an ensign of archiepiscopal authority, but was in reality a badge of slavery to the see of Rome.
PALM SUNDAY. The Sunday next before Easter, so called from palm branches being strewed on the road by the multitude, when our SAVIOUR made his triumphal entry into Jerusalem.
PARABLE. The parabolical, enigmatical, figurative, and sententious way of speaking was the language of the eastern sages and learned men; and nothing was more insupportable than to hear a fool utter parables ; " The legs of the lame are not equal: so is a parable in the mouth of fools." (Prov. xxvi. 7.)
Our SAVIOUR in the Gospel seldom speaks to the people but in parables; thereby verifying the prophecy of Isaiah, (vi. 9.) that the people should see without knowing, and hear without understanding, in tie midst of instructions. Some parables in the New Testament are supposed to be true histories*. In others our SAVIOUR seems to allude to some points of history in those times; as that describing a king who went into a far country, to receive a kingdom. This may hint at the history of Archelaus, who after the death of his father Herod the Great, went to Rome, to receive from Augustus the